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[From the Louisville Journal.] 
TO THE SLEEPING MINSTRELS. 


The sunshine sleepeth sweetly on the mountain, 
The last bright radiance of departing day— 

And softly murmurs still the rippling fountain, 
And sweet the wild bird sings her roundelay ; 

Echo gives back the sounds of glee and gladness, 
The city hath a never ceasing hum, 

The river foameth loudly in its madness,— 
Why should the minstrel’s voice alone be dumb? 


Muse of the west! where are the magic numbers 
That cast a halo round thy youthful name ? 
Bards of the west! wake from inglorious slumbers, 
Nor rest contented with a half earned fame ! 
Amevta ! fairest of the nine’s fair daughters, 
Sleep’st thou —or wak’st thou!—Give us one more 
strain; 
Know, Hymen’s torch by Heliconia’s waters 
Will not be quenched, tho’ thou should’st write again. 


Where is the star that once its bright beams darted 
Athwart our path—Ricget—the famed of yore ? 

‘ Art thou forever to the skies departed ? 
And wilt thou visit this dim world no more ?’ 

Is there no hope that, from thine azure dwelling, 
Lured by some fairy habitant of earth, 

We yet may hear upon the night breeze swelling, 
Strains that remind us of their heavenly birth ? 


And thou, VioLta—wilt thou not awaken 
And bid thy lyre give forth sweet sounds once more ? 
I know its chords the tempest’s breath hath shaken— 
But may not time its melody restore ? 
Bird of the fearless and untiring pinion 
Why did’st thou stoop ? thy home was in the sky! 
Better, aye better in that lone dominion 
Thou sti]l hadst dwelt—than thus descend to die. 


The soul of song dwells in our groves and fountains, 
Our rivers bear it proudly to the sea, 

Romance hath made her home among the mountains, 
Clime of the brave, the gifted and the free ! 

Say—shall the West, ‘ the broad, the bright, the glorious,’ 
Forego the meed her children well may claim ? 

Bards of the West !—awake, arise, victorious, 
And win the imperishable wreath of fame! 


VICTOIRE. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED -AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED. 

We here close our remarks in explanation 
of our views respecting the ancient chromatic 
genus, and shall return to our main object, 
church music, of which we began to trace a 
few historical sketches. 

From the time of Guido, as we have seen, 
music began to change its old form and assume 
something of its modern habiliments. With 


THE 


him commenced a new musical notation, the || 


staff, harmony, and at length the time, table 
and other improvements, by which music has 
advanced to its present state. 
has not been accomplished but by slow de- 
grees. As his publications did [ittie more 
than embody and explain the improvements, 
which had been suggested and were silently 
working their way along for centuries before, 
so the many important and valuable changes 
his rudiments have wrought have been in pro- 
gress many hundred years. That this advance- 
ment should have been 
peculiarly a work of time is not at all strange 
and should create no surprise. Every new 
step taken, or change suggested, either in 
theory or practice, has always been met with 
a determined opposition at the very thresh- 


} 
i] 
| 


‘old. It must be recollected also that from 
| the earliest days of christianity music, both as 
an art and science, has been very much in the 
hands and keeping of the Church, who at first 
divested it of most of its ornaments, as being 
too light and secular, and suffered it to appear 
only in a dress of the greatest possible gravity 
and sobriety. The Priests and Monks alone 
studied and cultivated it for centuries, and of 
course no changes or advances were made ex- 
cept by themselves, or such as they approved. 
The Church, it is also well known, were ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of their rites and ceremo- 
nies, opposed to all innovations, and admitted 
no changes, but with the greatest considera- 
tion, and as it were ex-Cathedra. Accordingly 
we find them opposing all attempts to introduce 
even the first approaches to harmony, discant, 
or counterpoint. This at first was only a small 
deviation of one or two notes at most at the 
close of a chant, and was called organum. 
Then it proceeded so far as to add an entire 
new part, which was commonly done extem- 
pore, and was called discant, or singing double, 
or in two parts. At length more parts were 
added, and written harmony took place, and 
was called counterpoint. But all this was 
opposed, and thought so licentious, as finally 
to be prohibited by Pope John in 1322. It 
was however allowed in some degree on great 
occasions and particularly at festivals, “ pro- 
vided the ecclesiastical chant were carefully 
preserved.” This florid melody by a single 
voice, altering, breaking and changing the notes 
(of the plain song, while all the rest were ad- 
hering to them solemnly and precisely, was 
| very offensive to the reverend enemies of nov- 
| elty and innovation. The plain chant was 
| sacredly preserved and never lost sight of by 
ithe Church in all their services, so far at least | 
as music had any share in them. It was upon | 
the plain chant that all musicians tried and | 
improved their hand in harmony for ages. | 
Counterpoint, at first extemporary, and then | 
| written and simple, as in all parochial psalm- 
| ody, consisting of slow notes of equal length, 
|at.last proceeded to great licentiousness and 
|became so florid and figurative as to injure | 
melody, and, as an old writer expressed him-| 
self, “the astonished and bewildered ear | 
was unable to distinguish one voice from| 











This however | 


|| inventing variations to old tunes rather than in 


| 


|| driven to the invention of canons, fugues, and 
|| imitations, with which their works abound, 
||}many of them of admirable contrivance, 
very gradual and} 


| by our later and most distinguished composers 
were founded on some well known chants or 
old tunes. Even up to the revolution the plain 
chant with the discant, Masses, Motets or An- 


another.” All the genius and learning of the} 
times were employed rather in erecting super-| 
structures on old foundations than in laying 








new ones; on harmonizing old chants, and || 


devising new melodies. Musicians had neither | 
| the talent or assurance to attempt the composi- 
|tion of new tunes or airs. Hence they were 


and 
dis- 
and 
Even most of the Masses written 


covering great ingenuity as well as labor 
industry. 














thems built principally on that foundation, con- 
stituted the music of the Church. In the reign 
of Henry the 8th no other change was neces- 
sary in ecclesiastie music but that of translating 
the latin words into English. And at that 
time the plain song was the same, with very 
little alteration, as that of the Romish Church 
in their principal hymns and responses. Before 
the revolution there was but one religion, the 
Roman Catholic, but one music, the plain chant 
with the diseant founded upon it, and but one 
language applied to it, the latin ; wherefore 
musical composition both as to style and excel- 
lence was very much the same throughout the 
most civilized nations of Europe. It was in- 
deed all derived from the Papal Chapel. Ec- 
clesiastical music and counterpoint, its new 
adjunct, had been cultivated in Italy, and prici- 
pally for the Romish court, whence it flowed 
in nearly equal currents over all the neighbor- 
ing nations. But after the revolution, and by 
the aid of commerce and the new art of print- 
ing, all the improvements in harmony spread 
generally over Europe and each nation was 
excited to cultivate and perfect it by its own 
inventions and refinements, and very much in 
its own way. Each therefore, and especially 
of such as had most widely separated from the 
Papal power, began to form a style of its own. 
Among these was Great Britain, of whose 
music, as being in some measure common to 
us and the source of our own, we shall proceed 
to give some account, and to which our future 
sketches will be principally confined. M. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Mr. Epiror. I here offer a few remarks 
upon the abuse of the instrumental department 
of Church Music, so general at the present 
day, and its unhappy influence upon the vocal, 
which should ever be regarded paramount to 
any instrumental music whatever. If you 
deem them worthy of it, you may give them a 
place in the columns of the Gazette, for the 
success of which I feel no little interest. 

Of all musical instruments now in use the 
church organ is the most noble and suitable for 
sacred music. Possessing various powers, it 
is capable of full and perfect harmony and the 
most flowing melody ; but as it is now gener- 
ally played, it produces an unfavorable effect 
upon the cultivation and proper influence of 
vocal music. I do not say that this is the 
necessary effect of church organs; on the con- 
trary, if properly considered and treated, they 


| would be highly subservient to the most bene- 


ficial effects of sacred music, and in promoting 
a knowledge of its science. 

In order to good and effective singing the 
tunes should be easy and harmony plain. No 
comiion audience ever did or ever will proper- 
ly appreciate any other. Now, our organists, 
especially those who are not influenced by 
devotional feeling, are very apt to disregard 
the “sanctity of the church, and the nature of 
the organ,” and destroy the plain and devo- 
tional character of the music, by the most 
frivolous and extravagant flourishes, fit only 
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for the theatre, and to “call forth the applause 
of the gay and trifling.” The very touch of 
such an organist, so fond of display and florid 
execution, and unrestrained by no feeling of 
subordination to the vocal performers, is suffi- 
cient to profane the music, and destroy its de- 
votional eflect.—The obedient instrument Is m 
his hand, and he feels answerable to no one 
for its abuse. Such however should not be 
the case, and every organist, however fond of 
displaying the powers of his favorite instru- 
ment, should remember, that he is the “servant 
of the congregation, and should aid them in 
their devotions.” 

Most of the advocates for the use of church 
organs feel and acknowledge, that, generally, 
they are not well managed, nor usetul to the 
vocal department of sacred music, but say, 
they intended to have them better treated. So 
did others who have long since gone to their 
graves, leaving their organs still subject to the 
same common and destructive to 
good vocal music. And such, we have reason 
to fear, will continue to be the unhappy influ- 
ence of this splendid and noble instrument, 
until there shall be a thorough change in the 
feelings and motives of organists generally, 
and the style of their playing. It has been 
observed that, with some few exceptions, 
wherever the organ has been introduced, the 
number of singers has become very small, and 
the people have been left to depend almost 
wholly on the organ for their music. This is 
a serious evil for which no advantages of the 
best Infinite good- 
ness has endued us with many precious facul- 
ties, which should be improved and devoted to 
the glory of the Creavor, and the edification 
and happiness of our fellow creatures, and the 
substitution of any thing for the cultivation and 
proper use of such powers is both an evil to 
ourselves and a sin towards the Giver of all 
our blessings. The talent of musie is as uni- 
versal as any other, and its importance and 
happy effects depend not so much on the skill 
and masterly execution of a few select singers, 
as a decent performance of the people, or con- 
gregation, generally. Where they do not de- 
pend upon an organ the people are more likely 
to feel the necessity of learning to sing and 
sitting which, as a matter of 
course, leads to a more general taste and knowl- 


L. 





abt e¢, 8O 


organs can compensate. 


in the choir, 


edge of the subject. 


(To be continued ) 


{For the Musical Gazette. ] 


Eviror. Allow me to congratulate 


Mr. 


you upon the success of your valuable Journal, | 


“The Boston Musical Gazette.” I ean in no 


better way manifest my satisfaction, than by | 
writing you a few lines for publication upon a} 
subject which is at present “ uppermost in my | 


mind,” as the saying is, viz: The prejudice 
which exists in the minds of a great many per- 
sons, generally those somewhat advanced in 
life, against the occasional introduction of new 
Musie into our Church Choirs—frequent drill- 
ings of the Choir to perfect them in the Art— 
and endeavors to cultivate the fasfe and style of 
performance of those who unite to sing the high 
praises of Jehovah. 

Such prejudiced persons call all improve- 
ment, or advancement in science, an innova- 
tion, with which they will have nothing to do— 
unless it be to discourage those who aim at 
such. They cannot bear to allow that any 


way but their own narrow and contracted one 
is right. 


Now, we think this is wholly the 





thinking, but, as we have gathered the idea 
from the arguments generally adduced by such 
persons in support of their notions, we think 
we are right. But, sir, this is not as it should 
be. We ought to throw aside all prejudice, 
and stand open to conviction—be ready to see 
the truth, and when we see, admit it. 
think that you ray be the means through your 


to the enemies of improvement, that it is not 


who have gone before All admit 
singing is as important a part of worship and 
as pleasing in the sight of God, as a sermon, 
or a prayer; and what should we think of the 
minister who came to us every Sabbath with 
the same Sermon, or stood up and repeated to 
usa setof Prayers which we had heard him 
repeat a thousand times before? There would 
be just as much propriety in this as there is in 
a Choir singing the same set of Tunes every 
Sabbath. Who is there that has done more to 
improve a correct taste and knowledge of Sa- 
cred Music in this country than Mr. Lowell 
Mason, whose name should be rememberéd by 
every lover of Sacred Song. And yet he is 


us. 


being a “damage to the cause.” But how un- 
just and unmanly are such accusations! 


rejoice to see that the public are beginning to 


teaching and practising Sacred Music. Let 
our march be onward—if we have truth on 
our side, we shall prevail. Strike then, Sir, 


A. J. W. 


right, then go ahead.” 





[For tiie Musical Gazette.] 


“Mr. Epiror. I noticed an article in the 


the author to review. 
appear to him as when first penned.”’ 
stitutions, indentures, capitulations, agreements 
and churches have “ articles ;” which are ad- 
mitted by muteal agreement. 
the Musical Gazette we find among other 
things, communications, “ seraps,” descriptive, 
historical, poetical, &c.] Mr. ® seems to be 
displeased with some remarks we made in your 
last number in regard to the organ and singing 
at Trinity Church: 
“mere cavils” &c. and proceeds to give them 
a very slight examination ;” which is emphat- 
ically true. Whether the following remarks 
will afford Mr. ® any “ personal gratification” 
/or net, we cannot tell; but we will examine 
| his reply as briefly as the nature of the cas 
} will admit. 

| Mr 2 may be assured, that we were serious 
i! in asserting that there was an increased amount 
|of machinery &c,—although we could not affirm 
''what an organ builder did a few days sinee, 
'| the “amount was double.’ We in fact had 
\had no intention of giving offence, but spoke 
las any stranger would, and as we have since 
been told, many have done. Our object was 
by no means to defame the organ; for this 
there certainly could be no reason; and if no 


Perhaps it would not 








| 


That there is an increased amount of machinery 
&e., is a fact, which it is but futile to deny. 
Mr. @ has disposed of the objection in a most 








effect of prejudice; we may be wrong in so 


And we | 


columns of doing much to upset this barrier to | 
the advancement of the science of Music. Show | 


best always to follow, in the same track, those | 
that } 


called an innovater—and denounced by those | 
who know but little of the science of Music, as! 


We) 


see the advantages of the improvements which | 
have been introduced, both in the method of 


at this wicked prejudice, and uphold the plain, | 
but sensible motto of Crocket—*Be sure you're || 


last number of the Musical Gazette, over the |) 
signature of ” “which I would recommend | 


[Con- | 


In papers like |} 


affirming that they are} 


more retorts are offered, there will be none. | 





| wonderful manner, by affirming in substance 
“ taint so." The second objection is, in a pro- 
found manner, made to appear still more futile. 
The “ foge” of which is rendered more visible 
| by the overpowering light of hix “ moonshine.” 
That the choir are divided any one can see ; 
land that, because of this difficulty, they had 
sometimes set all upon one side of the player, 
was communicated to —W.— bya centleman. 
a meml er of that society. We should conclude 
from Mr. ?’s remarks, that he thinks a piece of 
music is performed in time, which is begun and 
performed through, in the same time. If so 
he is certainly quite “ foggy” in his ideas of 
propriety. We will not suppose, that such a 
profound critic as Mr. %, does not know that 
there are different degrees and grades of time, 

uick toslow. The same piece of music, 
jor hymn, often require not only attention to 
| dynamical expression, but also to movement, 
|| either slow or fast, according to the sentiment ; 
{without attention to which, there cannot be 
|| appropriate expression. But Mr. @ tells us 
||“ that music may be performed out of time, 
|| with appropriate expression.” This is indeed 
lla new idea, but let us test it. Take the hymn 


lea, | 
‘pare: 
|| which commences, 





| 


from q 


1 “Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound.” 
' 


This should be sung in the time of adagio, if 
we would give appropriate expression to the 
solemn sentiment. To sing it prestissimo, would 
be singing it out of time. Now apply Mr. #’s 


ve 


rule. “ Hark! from the tomb &ec.,” might be 
|| sung as fast as possible, “ out of time, with ap- 
|| propriate expression !” 
Again words like the following ; 
\| 


** Joy to the world, the Lord is come ;” 


i\which should be sung, allez virace, if we 
|| take as a maxim, that diflerent sentiments re- 
|| quire different grades of time: then, to sing 
|‘ Joy to the world” &c¢.—adagio molto, would 
be singing it out of time. Certainly not in 
|| time with the words; but according to Mr. #’s 
rule, it might be so sung, with appropriate ex- 
A profound r The 


*rO 


| 
i pression. ule indeed! 
|| knowledge, *‘ both of the science and the prac- 
|| tice of music,” displayed in the enunciation of 
| such a problem, is enough to make one shrink 
jj Into nonentity ; and the superabundant light 
| which radiates from it, is sufficient to turn the 
|‘ foggy—moonshine” of some of these rainy 
nights into the most dazzling licht of ne on-day. 
Mr. ® implies, from the connection in which 
|| he uses the word “ science,” that one speaking 
of an organ and the common performances of a 
church choir, could “show to the public how” 
much “he knew of the—scienee of music.” 
And “ it may not be improper to remark, that” 
he “ has connected”—* the science and practice 
|| of music”—* together by a copulative conjune- 
tion, as though they were near relatives,” when 
“he ought to have learned, that they are neces- 
| sarily in no sense connected,” that musie may 
ibe in good taste, without a knowledge of the 
liscience, and that a knowledge of the science 
| does not imply that the individual is skill:ul in 
| the “ practice of music.” If Mr. ® will take 
| the pains to turn to his grammar, he will find 
| that copulative conjunctions connect the same 
|| cases of nouns and pronouns, and generally 

the same modes and tenses of verbs. But he 
has yet to learn, as well as myself, that they 
1“ necessarily—connect near relatives.” The 
nouns east and west, light and darkness, fire 
i}and water; are “connected by copulative con- 
|| junctions ;” and he may therefore, if he please 
"call them “ near relatives.” Perhaps however 
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he may learn from the exposure of the fallacy 
of his criticism, that “ copulative conjunctions” 
do not always connect things nearly related. 
We feel much obliged to Mr. # for his critical 
remarks, and hope that the readers of the 
Gazette will also by them be Grearcy benefited. 
And should he come out again; we beg him 
not to over-awe us by the profundity of his 
logic; but that he will, from the stupendous 
heicht of his acknowledged greatness, in some 
degree of good humor, descend to ideas, figures 
and language; suited to the comprehension of 
inferior minds ; and thus confer a favor on his 
real friend. —W.— 





CORRECTION. 

I perceive on reviewing the communication 
upon “ Tue Baptist CuurcH 1N BaLpwIn 
Pace,” a word is used which if in the man- 
uscript was not intended. We are made to 
say that the “house is better constructed to 
promote the effect of singing, than any we 
have ever noticed.” The word ever should 
be left out. The meaning is, that it is better 
constructed than any we had noticed through 


Ps 
your paper. —W “aan 
[For the Musical Gazette.] 
(‘SUMMER IS ENDED.” 
Ah, is it so? 
Has Summer gone ? 
Has lovely Summer fled ? 
Yes ;—view the landscape all around ; 
See,—a!l its foliage dead. 
Soon Winter ’l] come, 
Ev'n now, I see 
His pale fac’d pioneers; 
As on the earth at early dawn, 
A snowy robe appears. 
Oh, think my soul, 
? 7 
How time rolls on ! 
Life’s Summer’s spending fast ; 
A dreary Autumn soon will come, 
Life’s Winter, too, at last. 
Then work my soul, 
While yet you may 
Improve what God has giv’n ; 
Improve, with all your might, your pow’rs, 
Aad onward press to heav'n. 
O may it ne’er 
3e said of you, 
That Summer’s days are past, 
That harvest tims is also gone , 
But you're not sav’d at last. N. L. 


pe 


Newbury Oct. 29, 1 
[For the Musical Gazette.] 
Mr. Epiror. 
ality I Wi uld ly 


Country Cleray 


= vi 


y a word or two in reply to “A 
ian” who in last paper 
irreverent spleen and 
ain Collection of Sacred 


cial] 


your 
undertook to vent his 
ridicule against a cer 
Music, a! (dl 
therein. As to stu 


3° D a6 , i- | 
his Rey: rence, In 


e 1 
y a particular tune 
if and trumpery” 
is holy zeal, tells of, 


if Calle 





| 
} 
} 
| 





{ 


| 


ee F 
wiich 


} 


| goodness of the Gr 


not conceive of ay hing in museial composi- 

tion mere deservine of those appellations, than 

what m ly be found in certain othe r Collections | 
; 


now most cener 
—lifeless, unmeaning movements. having no 
beauty 

that of heave, rr: 

No tune or air 
them, unless it 
ones, and they are scarcely discernible by rea- 
son of their being so smothered by the other 
parts, If this “ Country Clergyman” prefers 
such—“trumpery” Iam willing he should enjoy 
it ;—but [ think it would become his cloth to 
cease from fun and burlesque with regard to 
music, which, I can tell him, is held as sacred 
and performed with as much true devotional 


aliyused. TI 


yr } “4 ‘ 
ot melody—and without desien, save 
German 


king, 
can be 
yh tesa 8 
of the old familiar 


Te some 


ley are mere dull 


harmony. | 
discovered in any of| 
p j 


land vivid notes of the feathered songsters ! 








feeling by those who make use of it, as he or 


his favorite teacher, with his sacriligious cant, 
ever possessed. 

If the Billings and Holden music is to be 
stigmatized as “ Pennyroyal” by this banded 
dignitary, then to be consistent, let him give 
to that of the other Collections the name of 
Motherwort, which is full as fitly applied. But 
[ have no desire to follow his Reverence in his 
peculiar style of language. He says that “ridi- 
cule has sometimes a beneficial effect, when 
nothing else will answer our purpose.” Well 
then, if this Priest chooses such a course, he 
may enjoy it in common with the lewd and 
profane—the horsejocky and the libertine. The 
music, which he decries and would set at 
nought, will have its favorites in spite of him 
or his singing master, and he and others will 
find that they only “ kick against the pricks.” 
This music is animating, and is far more edi- 
fying than that, of which there is such a load 
of real “frippery” coming out upon us monthly, 
weekly and daily from the various presses. | 
think the Parson may be better employed than 
in running down our music. I have liked some 
of his communications in the Gazette very 
much ; but, if he is going to lay siege to us in 
this way, he may expect to hear in earnest 
from Otp SHERBURNE. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Tuere is between music, poetry, and paint- 
ing, a strong affinity, and hence they are called 
the sister arts. We admire the imitations of 
music, the representations of painting, and the 
discriptions of poetry ; but when all three are 
combined in the same scene, they produce some 
of the most thrilling emotions that ever moved 
the heart of man. How delightful the descrip- 


| tive numbers of a beautiful grove, its represen- 


tation by painting, while music completes the 
charm, by rendering it vocai with the sweet 
In 
poetry we read of the happy family ; in paint- 
ing we see them around the domestic altar, and 
in music we hear their soft and touching strains 
of peace and love. Poetry describes the battle 


'field, painting exhibits the conflicting armies, 


and music utters the cries of the dying and the 
wounded. ‘Though far from the plains of 
Bethlehem, we may trace them in poetic lines, 
Angelic glory, and 
re-echo the glorious song, “ peace on earth and 


paint the refulgence of 


| good will towards men!” 
esuming on your imparti-|! 


Music is a principle in our nature which em- 


anated from the source of all light and joy,— 


}a divine influence which reaches everv heart,— 


a celestial and all-pervading charm,—a harmo- 
nious chain which unites heaven and earth in 


lone grand chorus of praise to God! No wonder 


then, that the admiring psalmist, his soul over- 


| flowing with a sense of the power, glory, and 


lege to learn and sing divine praise; that all| 
who are acquainted with human nature and 


he happy effects of moral and religious insti- 
tutions should feel the importance of cultiva- 
ting sacred music; for, it may be associated 
with all that is delightful in public and private 
worship, the tenderest endearments of home 
and the family circle, and the most affecting 
scenes of fond remembrance. L. 








[For the Musical Gazette. ] 


Mr. Eprror. Permit us to say a word or 
two on articulation. A writer of taste and 


| had the words 





:aT Creator, called on all| 
| things above and below to praise the Lorp ;—| 
that great and good men in every age and part! 
of the world have felt it both a duty and privi-| 








of feeling, who had heard Braham sing, says 
thus,—* In the opening of the second verse of 
‘The Bewildered Maid,’ we well remember, 
(although it is many years ago,) the wonderfal 
effect Braham gave to the words— The breeze 
murmured by.’ But this effect could not have 
been produced by him, or, at least, not rendered 
so perfect as it was, but for his distinct articu- 
lation of the words. Braham was thoroughly 
aware of this. He knew that, even his ex- 
quisite approximation, in tone, to the low wail- 
ing and now swelling noise which the wind 
does sometimes make in particular situations, 
could scarcely impress his audience with a 
vivid conception of that noise, if the words 
should fail to be heared with it; while at the 
same time he was equally aware, that his pro- 
nunciation should be smooth and faultless, to 
render the pathetic harmony in all respects 
grateful to the ear. This was the triumph of 
his vocal powers.” 

Thus we see that this great vocalist well 
knows that all his sweetness or power of tone, 
will be of bug little consequence without a dis- 
tinct articulation of the words. Would that it 
were so with all singers. But how many are 
there who seem to imagine that good singing 
consists in the performance of * laborious, un- 
meaning brilliances of rapid and difficult ex- 
ecution,” or of a sort of musical shouting; all 
sound ;—no sense. The poet’s fire is all lost ; 
for the singer is without soul; he sees no de- 
sign, he feels no inspiration from the senti- 
ment; a great sound, or a pretty sound is all 
and all with him. He is like a pitehpipe, a 
sounding body without a sonl; and yet true 
it is, that the thoughtless multitude will some- 
times send to such singers rounds upon rounds 
of applause, because they accomplish such 
wonderful whirligigs, and imitate so well. We 
recently went on purpose to hear one of the 
most applauded stars upon the boards. We 
certainly felt disposed to be eandid, and, in- 
deed, were prepossessed in favor of the fair 


vocalist. But we were sadly disappointed ; 


ithere was nothing to compensate for a most 


indistinet articulation. One of the male voices 
was still worse. The language might as well 
have been Indian, as English. Although we 
before us, it was impossible to 
know whereabouts in the poetry to find the 
singer. In this case how could we judge of 
expression ? and “ what is the most exquisite 
combination of notes without expression !” 

Russell, if no musician, as some suppose, is 
certainly an adept as a singer, for he has found 
out of how much value a good and distinct ar- 
ticulation is, and putting this in practiee with 
his richness of tone and a sure tact at show- 
forth, he makes his performances pleasing and 
popular, and obtains crowded houses. But let 
him leave his distinct utterance of the lan- 
guage, and his audience will surely leave him ; 
for this, we are confident, is the secret, the 
attracting power. —‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree,” is a song much admired. What if he 
should sing it in the following style of pro- 
nunciation !— 

Woo-oodmain, espahar thadroy, &c. It reads 
like nonsense, and is sung the same. 

We wish that singers, small and great, would 
call to mind that the audience would like to 
know what they are singing about; and that 
a public speaker has as mnch right to mouth 
and mumble his language inarticulately, as a 
public singer has, and may do it with equal 

ropriety. In fact, the whole purpose of pub- 
ic singing or speaking is defeated 4 an indis- 
tinct utterance. LEBS,. 
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{For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN FEDERAL STREET. 


Peeuliar circumstances rendered it necessary 
to construct this house, in some respects, upon 
a plan, uot the most desirable. However, it is 
wobably an easy house to speak in, and not a 
Pad one to sing in. If we might be allowed 
to criticise, we should say that the position of 
the organ and the arrangement of the choir 
seats are not the best. The organ seems to be 
rather too prominent, and the room for the 
choir not sufficient. How few Meeting Houses 
are there constructed upon principles at all 
hilosophical, either for speaking or singing ? 
Ve do not intend this remark to apply to the 
house of which we are speaking, although we 
have some objections to its structure. 

The finish of the ceiling, and the color of the 
walls, we should think quite out of taste. The 
entrance into the choir, is not well constructed. 
The house is perhaps sufficiently light, though 
we should much prefer, to have the light come 
in from above. A new leader has lately taken 
charge of the singing. 

Although they are at present destitute of a 
settled Pastor, the house is well filled and the 
interest in religion considerable. Other pros- 
pects encouraging. —W 





{For the Musical Gazette.] 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN BROMFIELD STREET. 


The first thing which attracted our attention 
after entering this house was, the organ. 
What! the Methodists have organs! Cer- 
tainly they have a right so to do, and we are 
glad they are beginning to use them in their 
meeting houses. But such a thing would not 
answer a little further South; Instruments, 
neither wind nor stringed, would be allowed. 
But the house of which we are speaking is in 
many respects pretty well constructed, and 
quite convenient. However, there is one very || 
considerable objection to it; and that is, the 
want of more light, which arises not from the 
fact that there are not windows enough, but 
because they are not in the right place. On 
either side, and at one end of the house, and 
quite near it there are high buildings, which 
throw a shade upon several of the windows. 
Light let into the house from above, would | 
render it much more pleasant within. The || 
singing, lively, and energetic; not with so|| 
much taste some. Harsh female voices, || 
and such as cannot reach the high notes, should || 
not sing the first Treble. etka 
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[For the Musical Gazette.} 
' 
THE LAST LECTURE AT THE 


SCHOOL 


ODEON, TO SABBATH |} 
TEACHERS. 

This was delivered, on Sanday night, Oct. |! 
21, by the Rev. B. Stow, pastor of the Baptist | 
church in Baldwin Place. Of the merits of || 
the lecture, it belongs to some one to || 
spenk. We may however just say, that it was } 
well caleulated to encourage Sabbath School 
Teachers in the important and inter sting work 
in which they are engaged. 
mteresting ; 


else 


Very clear; very |! 

fixing some great thoughts in the| 

mind in such an impressive manner, as not to|! 

be easily forgotten. 
The house, as on the preceding similar oc- || 

casions, was filled to overflowing for at least || 

an half hour before the service commenced. | 
The singing was very good. 


The equili-|| 
brium between the parts, was quite well sus- 
tained ; 


and several verses in particular were 





|culated to improve this state of things 
|of a very inferior order, often professors of a 


iS] 


_delphia, and Boston. 
'poriam of Music ; where it is cultivated with 


|sung in fine taste. The number of singers, 
‘large; probably, some from other choirs. By 
ispecial request, the congregation united in 
| singing the last hymn. Probably five hundred, 
or, it may be, a thousand sung. The effect 


cellent ; it was sublime. 
‘of many waters, or like the lofty swells of the 
mighty deep. This was a pretty good test of 
congregational singing, and a practical demon- 
stration of the assertion, that nothing like a 
sublime, or even a grand effect, can be pro- 
duced bya half a dozen voices, however excel- 
lent they may be. A few can please, and per- 
haps delight ; but it must ever remain for the 
full choir, properly trained, and singing such 
tunes as St. Thomas and Old Hundred, to in- 
spire the mind witha feeling of the sublime. 


—W.— 





MUSIC IN AMERICA, 
{From the London “ Musical World” of Dec. 2, 1837.] 
As indistinct accounts only, have hitherto 
been given of the progress of Music, among our 
transatlantic brethren, and as it is important to 
know the “march of sounds” in every quarter 


the ** Musical World” some particulars which a 
twelvemonth’s residence in that portion of the 
world has enabled me to do. 

The Americans being professedly a serious 
nation, it is no wonder that sacred music should 
be cultivated considerably more than that of a 
secular nature; indeed, with the exception of 
the attempt made some few years back by Gar- 
cia, to establish an Italian Opera, nothing has 
been done of importance: the height of ambi- 
tion being (particularly among the ladies) the 
accomplishment of a simple song, waltz, or 
march, of which latter they are exceedingly 
fond :—this, I take it, is Ina great measure 
owing to the mode of instruction imparted by the 
professors, who care not (with but few excep- 
tions) to instil into the minds of their pupils 
any thing beyond weak and inetlective pieces, 
of which themselves are scarcely masters. The 
native professor is generally a nondescript sort 
of being, a jack of all trades,—one hour in the 
exercise of his profession as a music master, 
the next attending a sick bed asa Doctor of 





| Medicine,—again arranges a Psalm or Hymn 


tune, then hurrying off to his dry-good, or liquor 
store: or mayhap after a day’s labor at boot 
making, plastering, or painting, he is found in 
the evening leading a Choir of Singers, or con- 
ducting a Vocal Concert. Neither are the Pro- 
fessors who leave this and other countries, cal- 
being 


6 


day’s standing, assuming the title (for the first 


itime) on their Janding in that country; and 


hould an artist of superior merit, transport him- 


self across the blue waters, he meets with such 
opposition and discouragement as soon compels 
him to return in disgust: of course in this state- 
ment, [ allude to the country at large, matters 
being somewhat different at New-York, Phila- 
The last place is the em- 


Here 


the real zeal for the welfare of the art. 


‘is established an Academy of Music, under the 


conduet of a Mr. Mason; and the Handel and 
Haydn Society not only perform the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., ex- 
ceedingly well, but publish them with enterpri- 
sing spirit. This city is considered (among 
themselves) equal to the British metropolis in 
musical attainments. New-York also possesses 
a Sacred Music Society of no mean pretensions ; 


was not pretty, nor beautiful, nor fine, nor ex: | 
It was like the rush | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| its members being very respectable and numer- 
ous. They give occasional Concerts or Urato- 
rios, at which all the talent of the place, both 
|native and foreign, assist. One singular fea- 


'\ ture in the character of these, and similar asso- 


/ciations is, that they are chartered by an act of 
the Legislature ; which is carried through with 
all the grave forms of a deliberate assembly. 
By this charter, they ere empowered to levy 
‘and enforce the payment of fines and subscrip- 
|tions ; without which power, it is possible (from 
| the national inordinate love of dollars and cents) 
ithe Societies would soon fall into neglect, and 
become extinct. 

From the intimation already given, 1 must 
‘necessarily confine my observations almost ex- 
iclusively to music of a sacred character. A 
| winter’s residence in one of the cities, will con- 
\vey an idea of the state of music in all the 
principal states. 
| Albany, the nominal capital of the State, 











| 


of the globe, I beg to lay before the readers of || 


| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'(New-York being the centre of attraction,) 
| boasted last winter of two Musical Associations, 
| The Sacred Music Fund;” and the “Philhar- 
| monic Society” —* What's in a name ””’ verily 
every thing with regard to the Philharmonic. 
The place of meeting?—a room six yards square! 
The furniture ?—a deal table, half-a-dozen 
stands, and as many lights! The Orchestra 7— 
a first and second violin, a double bass, two 
| horns, three flutes, and a piccolo ! The Music ?— 
Overtures by Ditters, flute trios, and marches.— 
Fortunately for the science of music, this society 
‘received a death blow in the loss of its leader ; 
‘an Englishman, and a painter by profession. 
| The best performers were decidedly the flute 
| players, three gentlemen of the city amateurs : 
the horns were blown by two doctors, adminis- 
tering nauseous drugs by day, and discordant 
sounds by night. The Sacred Music Fund 
Society (which is chartered) consists of about 
forty members, who meet weekly for the practice 
| of Choral Music.—Their leader,Mr. I. P. Cole, 
|is a man well calculated for the duties of his 
office ; with a strong counter-tenor voice. He 
exercises great judgment in tutoring ladies and 
gentlemen of this society. This is certainly a 
good school for singing, as the voices must rely 
on their own exertions, there being no instru- 
ment toassistthem. The “ Hailstone Chorus” 
of Handel, and some choruses from Gardiner’s 
“Judah,” are sung by the members with really 
fine effect. The Society gives three or four 
concerts during the winter season (always for 
some charitable object) in one of the churches. 
The congregations of the different churches. 
| pay great respect to the musical portion of the 
isacred service. Not one church is there to be 
\found, but has a numerous choir; nor is it 
‘thought at al] derogatory in the wealthier por- 
ition of society, to congregate in the singing 
i gallery, (where sometimes thirty or forty per- 
'sons may be seen) who with their leader* paid 
either from the church funds, or by the singers 
themselves, perform not only the service, but 
}execute Anthems with much feeling and pre- 
| cision. 
| Organs are becoming fashionable in all the 
‘churches: the principal builders are Erbin, 
| New-York; Appleton, Boston; and Messrs. 
Hooks, of the same place. An excellent in- 
| strument has lately been placed in St. Peter’s 
Episcepal Church, Albany, built by the last 
named makers; containing twenty stops, double 
shifting movement, pedal pipes. and an octave 
and a half of German pedals. ‘The swell con- 














The leader of one of the churches in Brooklyn is a Major 
in the Army. 
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tains a Tremula; and a beautiful fancy stop; | 


the Claribella, which is claimed by the makers 
as their own invention. The full organ is rich 
and powerful. 

Singing schools are numerous in the United 
States. These are generally attached to the 
churches of various denominations, each church 
supporting a Sunday School; the heads of 
which, either pay the singing master them- 
selves, or raise a subscription for that purpose 
among the congregation. Sunday Schools are 
of much greater importance there, than in 
England; the children of all classes attending 
as scholars, man being considered on a perfect 
equality :—were these schools furnished with 
competent teachers, they weuld become a grand 
engine in promoting the cause of music, but 
unfortunately they are entrusted to the care of 
medical doctors, shoemakers, tinkers, and mu- 
sical quacks of every description, whose vicious 
style, want of knowledge, (many of them even 
of the first rudiments) and careless manner, 
defeat the object they are intended to promote. 
Besides the public schools, there are private 
singing classes, but as these are in the hands 
of the same instructors, no greater benefits can 
by any possibility arise. 

There are many very excellent collections of 
tunes now in use ; ameng which may be men- 
tioned the Handel and Haydn society's collec- 
tion ; and the music of the church, containing 
a number of beautiful melodies selected from 
the best masters, and which our countrymen 
would do well to copy. 

But few strictly musical parties take place 
in this city (Albany); and these are principally 
confined to the house of Mr. Cruttenden, Su- 
perintendent of the Female Academy ; asemi- 
nary for the instruction of young ladies in every 
branch of polite education, whose numbers a- 
mount to nearly four hundred. The Musical 
instruction of about forty or fifty pupils are 
intrusted to two English ladies, whose time is 
occupied from eight o’clock in the morning, till 
the same hour at night. 

Music will certainly never attain at any de- 
gree of perfection, while the present system 
pursued by its professors is persevered in; but 
time will ultimately work a change in the 
state of this delightful science ; and no doubt 
the American people (who possess intellect, 
ambition, and energy) will one day take an 
enviable station in the world of musical sounds. 


F.C. W. 
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In the present number of the Gazette we publish some 


remarks from a correspondent in the Musical World, a work || 


published in London, on the subject of Music in America, 
that our readers may see what they say of us in our mother 
country. How much may be founded on truth, and how 
much on Trollopism the reader can judge. Our common 
teachers of our little country singing schools he calls Pro- 
fessors, which has generally been considered of a higher 
grade of instructors, than they have everthought of assuming. 
There is no doubt much quackery in music here ; but it is 
always the case in anew country. We are but tyros yet, 
only in the rudiments, liable to be imposed upon by such 
“ inferiors and professors of a day’s standing” as the writer 
describes. We are a “serious nation” too and sing 
psalms conscientiously. We have little to do with Operas, 
and we believe, with all our musical propensities and pre- 
tensions, no one has ever presumed to attempt a composi- 
tion of the kind. Now and then a little seeular song lays 
claim to original, and tunes for the chureh have indeed 
appeared thick as the falling foliage of autumn. 


Notwithstanding some are very much disposed to ridicule 
| and contemn us, and notwithstanding there is truth in some 
of their charges, still we believe that we stand “pretty fair” 
| for we have no pretentension to excellence, being just upon 
the threshold in the business. How 1s it with England in 
this respect, from whence we came a little overtwo hundred 
years ago? 





What great musical advances have been 
made there? They also have their charlatans, who have 


ephemerals have flooded the country. More than seven 
hundred and seventy years ago William,* the Conqueror, 
| marched to the battle-field of Hastings, to the music of 
| Rowland, a famous ballad of the day. Each soldier was 
then and there a chorister, and this music, simple as it was, 
afforded a powerful stimulus in the achievement of victory. 
England has been singing and composing ever since, and 
what is the account? She has indeed Professors of great 
ability, some of whom are among us, and for whom we have, 
the highest respect. It is very true that “ Genius only will 
achieve success, and rarity is an essential attribute of Ge- 
nius.” But in this long course of years has England been 
able to produce no Handel, no Pergolesi, Gluck, Cimarosa, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mehul or Rossini? Where 
are her Operas or her Oratorios? F.C. W. if they exist, may 
be able to show us. Perhaps five hundred years hence 
| some Englishman may speak of us in a more favorable light 
than what this correspondent of the Musical World seems 
disposed to do now. 








Z 


CONCERT AT THE TEMPLE SATURDAY EVENING 
LAST. 





This wa#a first rate performance of the kind. Of Miss 
Shiriff, the sweet songstress, we most cordially repeat what. 
others have said, “ her execution was a blending of the 
most consummate skill, with the most refined and exquisite 
taste.” Mr. Wilson sung to great acceptance. He hasa 
very happy tact at running into the falsetto unperceived 
and without effort. Mr. Seguin’s bass is full, bold and dis- 
tinct. 

Trio, by Wilson, Seguin and Comer, was an excellent 
performance, each gentleman sustaining his part with a 
familiarity and promptness that is always pleasing. 

Duett. ‘Vve wandered in Dreams’—Mr. Wilson, and 
Miss Shiriff,—Beautifully and most feelingly expressed. 

Song. ‘Home of my Childhood’—Miss Shiriff. Ex- 
| quisite, most affecting and powerful. 
| Song. ‘The anchor’s weighed’—Wilson. The singer’s 
; soul was in his song; he felt it all, and sang accordingly. 
| Aria. ‘Non piu andrai’—Seguin—We think we have 





never heard this song in so fine a touch before. 

Finale, from the Maid of Artois—Miss Shiriff. Done in 
character with her other performances; no discount, 

Part If.—Scotch Ballad. ‘1’m o’er young to marry yet’ 
—Miss Shiriff—So cunning, so sweet, and so pretty, that 
it was hard to Jet her go after a repetition. 

Scotch Ballad. ‘John Anderson my Jo’"—Mr. Wilson,— 
Sung, we thought, with the most exquisitly true feeling and 
2ut to this, a friend, that sat hard by, thought 





propriety. 
proper to demur. ‘There was no question as to the talents 
of the singer; but that in this case he had wrong conceptions 
of the pieces. It was said, that John’s wife was in no 
| melancholy mood, and nothing of the kind should be in the 


representation. She was old, to be sure; but here it was 
her design to cheer up the heart of her companion in years, 


| and enliven his decaying embers ; nothing sombre, nothing 
sad. And such is the conception of the painter, for he has 


| given John a most happy and pleasant smile, and a cheerful, 
| cunning, blinking cast of the eye, which has no more to do 
with gloom than a sunbeam has with a sepulchre.— We were 


however strongly impressed that it was very fitly sung, in 
| which sentiment the audience acquiesced in reiterated ap- 


| plauses. The pensiveness, complained of above, met our 


| special approval. We think proper to give our most decided 
| approbation of Mr. Wilson’s manner in two respects par- 
ticularly—viz. feeling and articulation, without attention to 
which there can be no good singing. Miss Shiriff also was 
very happy on this account. Corruseations and flashes may 
serve to dazzle awhile, but what of feeling can there be 


where the sentiment is not known. — 








We are happy to learn that vocal music is successfully 








taught in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. It is also 
made a regular branch of study in Cincinnati College, an 


been the subject of satirical censure and severity, and their || 


institution that ranks high in the West. In this we confess 
they have stolen a march upon us, But we would say, 
“God speed,” in so laudable acause. We only regret that 
| Cambridge has not the honor of first introducing the subject. 
| lf we mistake not, however, she is about redeeming the 
| time, 


|THE FLUTE CONCERT AT BROWNSON HALL, BY 


MESSRS. POLLOCK, LAMAIRE AND ISENBECK, 


This was fully attended, and gave the highest degree of 
pleasure to the hearers. Each of these gentlemen took his 
turn in playing the first flute, and each exhibited both mas- 
terly skill and refinement of taste. ‘The tones were sweet, 
and clear, as the lark’s whistle. No buzzing, no whiz- 
zing, socommon with ordinary performers. ‘The selections 
were judiciously made, showing that the performers were 
well aware of the taste of their auditory. We should think 
that a repetition of this unusual, but very pleasant enter 
tainment would insure a full house. 








(Communicated. ] 

MRS. FRANKLIN, 
Many Authors have affirmed that music is the language of 
| the passions, that sounds convey not only sentiment, but 





| raise refined emotions and excite impassionate feelings. 
| Music certainly possesses a phraseology as varied, and per- 
| haps even more dignified, than words can assume. It is 
| sufficiently perceptible, that natural aptitude and cultivation 
arrive together ata perfection, analogous, in the assimulation 
| of its objects, to that which is called fine taste in conversa- 
tion and manners. Language defines the thought, music on 
the contrary addresses a whole class of perceptions. There 
is the same choice in musical, as in conversational phrase- 
ology, and we conceive that elevation and polish are attained 
by the same means in one case, as in the other, by a naturally 
delicate apprehension, by assimulating what is great and 
elegant, and by a diligent study of the best models. At this 
perfection Mrs. Franklin appears to have arrived. We sel- 
dom hear an unmeaning, inexpressive strain, or passage 
without its proper intonation and emphasis. Ifherselections 


are familiar, she interweaves them with judicious and grace- 
ful notes, varying in their effect, and occasionally resorting 
to such expedients of the art, modulating with such skill, 
throwing in such strong and vivid lights of fancy, that they 
who do, and they who do not, understand this complex, yet 
| natural order, feel alike their sweetness and effect. 
| The Lady, whose name stands at the head of this article, 
and who has lately come to reside in this metropolis, is en- 
gaged by the Goverment of that venerable Institution, The 
Handel and Haydn Society, to perform the principal solo 
soprano parts in the respective series of Oratorios to be giv- 
en the ensuing season at Boylston Hall. She is also engaged 
| to sustain the Soprano parts of the Episcopal Service at 
| Trinity Church, under the direction of its celebrated Organ- 
| ist, Mr. A. U. Hayter. The engaging modesty of this Lady’s 
| deportment, as well as her histrionic talents, has already 
secured to her the esteem and friendship of the public gen- 
erally, as well as numerous professional acquaintance. There 
is a something in our first impressions, created by the ap- 
pearance of This Lady, by her unaffected manner, and by an 
air of perfect simplicity, prepossessing in an eminent degree, 
and which forms an admirable introduction to her executions, 
‘asa Singer. She isnot more than ordinarily gifted with the 
| advantages of person ; but she possesses an expressive, in- 





| tellivent countenance, which exhibits an indicative charac- 
| ter of mind, strictly feminine. rather than a dazzling display 
of powers. She excites an interest, which, as the French 
would express it, ‘ Vaut mieux que la beaute,”  ¢ @ 


| Warr ror tHE Aprtause. Ata country fes- 
i tival, where “ The Messiah” was performed, the 
leentlemen to whom the aria “O thon that 
| tellest” had been assigned, anticipating a favor- 
| able appreciation of his talents, wrote at the end 
lof the song (the chorus following immediately) 
the words “ wait for the applause.” This he 
endorsed not only in the leader's copy, but in 
every one in the orchestra. At the conclusion 
of the song the leader paused, and there was a 
dead stop. ‘“ Why do you not go on?” said the 
singer, inan agony of disappointed vanity. “I 
am waiting for the applause,” was. the calm re- 








ply of the sarcastic conductor. 
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MADRIGAIL “How merrily we live.” 
MECGBABZL BSTS. 1660. 
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Soon shall we hear the blast humming ; Dead are wont leaves and sere; Ah! deadarethe leaves and sere. 
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Now will the sleigh-bells ring, Now will we mirth have,and now will we mirth have and cheer, and cheer, and cheer. 
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